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more than in the other, he will certainly choose the latter
house or compel the owner of the former to forego ten dpllars
of the rent. In England the districts within which the rate
of the tax is uniform are much smaller than in America. It
frequently happens that different parts of the same city, or
even opposite sides of the same street, pay different rates
because located in different parishes. In such cases it is fair
to make a distinction between the constant and the variable
or differential part of the building rate, the latter represent-
ing the excess above the rate that is uniform in all the dis-
tricts. Only the constant part of the building rate will fall
on the occupier; the remainder will be borne by the building
owner, and in certain favorable cases will be shifted by him
to the landowner. This variable element of the building
tax, however, will in general be very insignificant in amount,
for the reason that, even in England, the normal differences
in the rates in city districts which usually have similar ex-
penses are apt to be exceedingly slight.1 Even in such a
case, then, it may be said that the building tax will fall
almost entirely on the occupier.2

1 The contention of Sargant, Urban Rating, 1890, p. 49, that the differential
rate amounts to two-thirds or even three-quarters of the total tax seems to involve
an error.    He terms "constant" rate only that part of the tax which is uniform
throughout the kingdom.   This is arbitrary.    In speaking of a differential rate we
must always compare two houses of equal desirability or in the same neighbor-
hood; for it is manifestly impossible to say how much of the differential rate falls
on the structure, and how much on the plot.    We must not compare a house in
London with a house in a country parish, because there is no competition be-
tween them.   The rule holds good only within the narrow range of houses sub-
ject to the same competition.

2 Fawcett's discussion of this question is unsatisfactory.   He makes a distinc-
tion between buildings in general and those possessing exceptional advantages of
situation.    In the former case, rates, he says, are a charge on the occupier; in the
latter, on the ground owner.   " For if rates were remitted, the saving resulting
would simply represent so much added to the ground rent, since rent is fixed by
the demand, and the demand would not be altered if rates were remitted."    Faw-
cett's argument can be turned against him.   It may equally well be said that,
given a certain demand before rates were imposed, the levy of new rates would
not change the rent because it would not change the demand.    Hence the rates
would fall on the occupier who pays them, and not on the ground owner, whose
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